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THE USE OF PHONETICS IN TEACHING ELEMENTARY 

FRENCH 1 



E. B. BABCOCK 
University of Chicago 



"The main axiom of living philology is that all study of language must 
be based on phonetics." — Henry Sweet. 

Before discussing this subject we must come to some under- 
standing as to what we aim to teach in classes in elementary French 
and what we mean by the use of phonetics. While no two teachers 
probably would agree in regard to the first of these points, the con- 
flict that has been raging in Germany for the past thirty years has 
somewhat cleared the situation. We have no right to give much 
consideration to the relatively few pupils who are going to travel 
extensively in Europe, or remain there in the diplomatic service, 
as representatives of business houses, or for study or pleasure. 
But scholars seem to be unanimous in the opinion that whether or 
not the pupils are to use the spoken language in after life, they can 
never acquire a sound knowledge or a delicate appreciation of a 
foreign speech unless they pronounce it correctly. If this were not 
the case the task of the teacher of French would be greatly simpli- 
fied, for no attention need be given to the most difficult and com- 
plicated part of it, the teaching of pronunciation. The students 
would simply pronounce the French words in the English manner. 
They could devote all their attention to the learning of grammatical 
structure and the meanings of words. This paper would have no 
raison d'etre. The ability to read French with profit and enjoy- 
ment is what the vast majority of those who study it in school and 
college will find most useful. But this power can best be gained 
by learning to pronounce the language, and to pronounce it cor- 
rectly. Language and sound must go together, and the ear is an 
indispensable aid to the eye. Its help is very considerable from a 

1 Paper read at the Educational Conference with Secondary Schools, April 18, 
IQI3- 
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purely mnemonic point of view. "It is a well-known psychological 
fact," says Professor Hempl, "that the mental activity involved in 
pronouncing a word fixes it much more firmly in the mind than do 
the processes involved in simply seeing and hearing it. It is 
therefore true economy to practice the oral use of a language, even 
when the primary aim be but the acquisition of a power to read." 1 
It is often claimed that the pronunciation of French can best be 
learned by imitation, just as the learner acquired his own language 
when a child. But both reason and experience show the purely 
imitative method to be insufficient. For the pupil in the classroom 
is in a very different position from that of the child in the family. 
Even if we disregard the difference in age and the fact that the 
pupil no longer possesses the imitative faculty which he had when 
he was learning English, the relatively small amount of time that 
he can give to our study places him at an enormous disadvantage. 
But his greatest inferiority lies in the fact that he tends constantly 
to substitute English sounds for French ones. How strong this 
tendency is can be readily perceived by anyone who has heard 
French spoken by people of different nationalities, even if they 
have lived many years in France. The necessary shift to a new 
basis of articulation is the all-important thing to understand and 
effect when one undertakes to learn the pronunciation of a new 
language. The only way that the position and the action of the 
vocal organs can be made clear to the pupils is by the use of pho- 
netics. Even if the student were not handicapped in the ways 
shown above, it would be unwise to subject him to the long and 
painful apprenticeship through which every child must pass in 
learning his mother-tongue. For even where conditions are most 
favorable pure imitation does not produce perfect results. The 
child does not exactly reproduce the pronunciation of its parents, 
since he owes much to other than parental influence, and only those 
differences are corrected which attract attention. Otherwise it 
would be difficult to account for the changes which are constantly 
taking place in language sounds. There are many Americans who 
are unable to pronounce gl (as in "glass") for which they regularly 
substitute dl, and there are Frenchmen who cannot articulate 

1 George Hempl, The Easiest German Reading for Learners Young or Old, p. xv. 
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saucisson correctly. Faults of this nature can usually be easily 
corrected by a simple explanation of the formation of the sounds. 

In 1877 Sweet wrote in his Primer of Phonetics: "The impor- 
tance of phonetics as the indispensable foundation of all study of 
language— whether that study be purely theoretical or practical as 
well — is now generally admitted." And yet so loath are we to 
accept anything new that, in spite of extensive use in Germany and 
France, the practical value of phonetics in teaching has received 
but slow recognition in England and America. It is objected 
that the study of a foreign language is already difficult enough 
without complicating it by the introduction of a new alphabet of 
"barbarous signs." But those who advocate the use of phonetics 
in the teaching of elementary French do not propose to add another 
subject to an already overcrowded curriculum. Whatever may be 
our opinion about the profit which the pupils would derive from 
such a study (and it is difficult to find one more fascinating), it is 
clear that the elementary French class is not the place in which to 
teach phonetics as a science. It must always be kept in mind that 
it is a means to an end, and should be employed only in so far as it 
advances that end. If we are to teach French pronunciation at 
all, we must teach it as correctly as possible, and we cannot afford 
to neglect anything which will help us in our difficult and arduous 
task. 

Now just what is meant by the use of phonetics in the class- 
room ? By this I mean such analysis of English and French sounds 
as will enable the students to understand the differences in the 
articulations of the two languages, and thus avoid the substitution 
of the former for the latter. I am convinced that by this means the 
teaching of the pronunciation, at any rate, may be greatly facili- 
tated, simplified, and made more accurate. Probably every 
teacher makes use of phonetics to a limited extent without realizing 
it, just as Monsieur Jourdain "faisait de la prose." Every time 
a student is told that s between two vowels is pronounced like 
a z, or that the sound of y may be produced by placing the lips in 
the position for u and the tongue in that for i he is learning pho- 
netics. In fact any comparison of English and French sounds 
belongs to its province, but unfortunately such comparisons are 
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usually so inaccurate that they do more harm than good. Teachers 
would certainly feel at a loss if they were forced sinply to pronounce 
the sounds of French without making any comment whatever upon 
them, and this very fact shows that the need for phonetic analysis 
is felt. The moment that these explanations are made accurate 
and systematic, so that the pupil is compelled to do some definite 
comparing and clear thinking for himself, the right use of phonetics 
is being made. 

It would be theoretically possible, but practically very difficult, 
to teach French pronunciation orally without having recourse 
to any form of writing. Fortunately, however, phonetics has 
at its disposition an invaluable aid. That the necessity and 
value of a phonetic alphabet have been so generally and com- 
pletely misunderstood is due in large part, I think, to a misappre- 
hension of the nature and purpose of such an alphabet. Both the 
difficulties connected with its use and the claims made for it have 
been grossly exaggerated. I have been triumphantly told by 
teachers that if they had not first known the sounds represented 
by the symbols they would not have been able to pronounce them, 
and that they would not take the trouble to learn "those funny 
letters" even if they did give a perfect pronunciation! As if in 
some miraculous way the symbols took the place of the teacher, 
and were a royal road to conversational fluency! Of course no 
system of signs can be devised which will teach a sound of French 
that has not been heard and learned, and the teacher who resorts 
to them will find the importance of his role has been increased, not 
lessened. But in order that each articulation may be remembered 
and applied correctly it must be associated in the mind of the 
learner, as it is acquired, with some symbol which everywhere 
stands for that sound and never for any other. For it must be 
remembered that anyone who undertakes to teach French pro- 
nunciation is confronted with a double problem. He must explain 
(i) the formation of French sounds and how they differ from the 
sounds of English, and (2) how these sounds are used in French, 
under what circumstances vowels are open or closed, long or short, 
in what ways sounds are combined, etc. (orthoepy). Now it must 
be obvious that, having once taught the pupils how to pronounce 
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the sound each symbol represents, phonetic script must be of the 
greatest help in explaining the orthoepy of French. The compari- 
son with the child who learns to read his own language correctly 
without the use of anything but the standard or nomic orthography 
is beside the question. Because, in so far as he does pronounce it 
correctly, it is because he learned the articulation before he did the 
spelling, and we all know how easy it is to mispronounce a word 
we have never heard. Every dictionary finds it necessary to use 
some sort of special signs to indicate pronunciation, even though 
it is dealing with the native language of its readers. But the 
student who is beginning the study of French must learn an entirely 
new system of sounds and the standard orthography is an abso- 
lutely inadequate guide as to the sounds which appear in the 
various words. In German, Spanish, and Italian the spelling is a 
relatively safe indication of pronunciation, but in English and 
French radical changes must be made. Here again we must note 
that these symbols are not an end in themselves but merely a posi- 
tive help in learning something that has to be learned anyway. 
Instead of writing for the beginner the sound e, in as in fin, im as 
in impossible, aim as in faim, ain as in main, ing as in poing, ein 
as in sein, or en as in examen, he is given a sign which always 
represents that sound. That such a system saves a great deal of 
time to both teachers and pupils is as evident as that the use of 
mathematical symbols or that of figures instead of words in dates 
is an economy. 

The question now arises what sort of phonetic symbols should 
be adopted. There are at least 37 distinct sounds in French, while 
the alphabet contains but 24 letters, of which x stands always for 
two sounds and should be discarded as liable to occasion wrong 
associations. If we use all the other letters in the standard alphabet 
we shall need 14 new symbols. Now the best script for our purpose 
is that which makes the greatest use of the letters already familiar, 
which introduces as few new signs as possible, and which selects new 
symbols, the appearance of which is as little disconcerting as may 
be. Probably each teacher will have his own preferences in this 
connection. But here the point of expediency enters that question 
which is of such importance in all teaching. Since the most widely 
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used grammar in this country (and the appearance of a new edition 
will probably increase its use) and the best French-English pro- 
nouncing dictionary use the symbols of the International Phonetic 
Association, and since scores of texts have appeared and are appear- 
ing based upon this system, it seems to me best to choose it for our 
own teaching. 1 The fact that prominent phoneticians, who devised 
schemes of their own, have replaced them in later editions of their 
works by the international alphabet points to a constantly wider 
dissemination of the latter. Personally, with only my own classes 
in mind, I should prefer certain changes in a system which seems 
to me in most respects highly satisfactory (u for y, ou for u, eu for 
4>, eu for ce, a for e ). But these points are of small importance when 
compared with the advantages derived from a scheme which has 
been generally accepted. 

There are two ways in which phonetic symbols may be used: 
(1) they may be employed in connection with standard spelling and 
used in explanation of it, or (2) they may be the only letters used 
until the sounds of the language have been mastered. The first of 
these methods has the great disadvantage of confusing the pupil, so 
that he fails to keep the two kinds of writing apart. It is still 
widely adhered to because it is felt that the transition to the usual 
orthography will be difficult at a later period. The consensus of 
opinion among scholars and teachers who have tried both plans is 
that the difficulty of this transition is not nearly so great as is 
ordinarily supposed. The point here seems to be that as soon as 
the sounds of the language are gained even the illogical orthography 
of English or French can be easily read. Indeed, when written 
phonetically many words are not changed at all, and the majority 
will keep some of their usual letters. A great part of the exceptions 
which complicate French grammar, the plural of nouns, the feminine 
of adjectives, the agreement of the past participle, the irregular 
forms of verbs, etc., are after all questions of spelling. As soon as 
the ear is familiar with the spoken language these orthographic 
idiosyncrasies offer but little difficulty. 

I shall now attempt to give some idea of how I think French 
pronunciation should be taught. The amount of time devoted to 

1 See James Geddes, Jr., A Universal Alphabet, p. 12. 
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it must of course vary in every school and with every teacher, but 
I believe that it should be as considerable as possible. At the very 
beginning I give some explanation of the nature of sounds and their 
production, but in the simplest manner and with avoidance of 
scientific terms. Because of lack of space I cannot reproduce the 
instruction in detail, and each teacher must devise his own plan for 
making the pupils understand what is essential, since, it must be 
adapted to their number and age. In general the method should 
be that of questioning the students, and they should thus be led 
to discover and state the facts themselves, the teacher being careful 
not to give any rules in advance. The first thing to be made clear 
is that no sounds of English and French are exactly the same, and 
that while there is rather close correspondence in some cases, other 
French sounds are so different from any of ours that their production 
is decidedly difficult for us. These differences are in the main due 
to the fact that in speaking French the tongue is forward in the 
mouth, the movement of the lips is very pronounced, and all the 
vocal organs, while more tense and rigid than with us, take their 
positions more rapidly and decidedly. When the pupils are quite 
familiar with the fact that French is a very different language from 
English I begin to give them some idea of the nature of sounds. 
The distinction between voiced and voiceless consonants can best 
be made clear by asking the pupils to pronounce such words as 
"fine," "soon," "shoe," then to prolong the first sound of those 
words and compare it with the first sound of "vine," "zone," and the 
zh of "measure." The distinction may be confirmed by singing 
the sounds, by holding the hands over the ears, or by taking hold 
of the Adam's apple while the experiment is in progress. The 
alternation of fvfvfvfv and ava, afa further illustrates the point. 
Care should be taken that only the phonetic value of the sounds 
themselves be permitted, thus / not ef, v not vi. That all vowels 
are voiced and may be indefinitely prolonged will now be evident, 
and we may next consider the lip sounds p,b,m, those produced by 
contact of the point of the tongue with the roof of the mouth, 
t , d, n, and those formed by contact of the back of the tongue with 
the roof of the mouth, k, g, ng. 

We may next take up the sounds of French. Those which are 
most difficult for the beginner are (i) the y and <f>, (2) the oral 
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vowels i, e, u, which are pure in French and diphthongized in 
English when long, (3) the nasalized vowels, (4) the semi-consonants 
H, w, andy, (5) the r sound, (6) the I sound. It is well to keep in 
mind, I think, that those sounds which have no counterparts in 
English are frequently acquired in a much more satisfactory manner 
than many others which on account of their resemblance to some in 
our language long prove troublesome. For example, many Ameri- 
cans who pronounce perfectly y and <f> are never able to distinguish 
e from £ . The acquisition of the sounds y and <j> by Up position for 
u and tongue position for i and e respectively is explained in most 
grammars. The two vowels should be practiced together. The 
difference between the English diphthongized vowels and the French 
pure ones can be now discussed and explained (i.e., the raising of 
the tongue during the articulation of the former). At this point 
an English sentence may be pronounced for illustration in which 
the vowels are given the French values. And from time to time a 
passage may be read in French or a short story told, in order that, 
although it be quite unintelligible, the general effect of the language 
may be given the pupils. I should not need to say here that only 
English should be used in conducting these early lessons if the 
contrary were not often the practice. French short vowels are 
learned simply by shortening the long ones. Phonetic symbols 
are of special service in teaching the nasalized vowels since the asso- 
ciation with n and ng disappears and the pupils are told, or rather, 
shown, that the sound is the same as for the pure vowels except 
that part of the air passes through the nose. The semi-consonants 
in lui and in oui may be demonstrated in the formula q:y=w:u. 
For the rest of the consonants the general rule that the tongue is 
forward (notably in t, d, n, flattened in /) is sufficient. The I and r 
{article, maitre) account for the fact that these sounds disappear 
in rapid speech. However, it is in the treatment of "mute e" 
syllables, assimilation, elision, and linking that the phonetic script 
proves most useful. And it is most important in French that the 
learner realize that speech takes place in stress groups and not in 
words. For in no other language are the sounds so affected by the 
nature of those surrounding them, as well as by emphasis. 

There can be no question but that the educational value of the 
study of French will be greatly enhanced by the use of phonetics 
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in elementary classes. It cannot fail to foster in the pupil habits 
of precision and accuracy. If it be true that the student of language 
must first observe, then compare, and finally draw conclusions, our 
method will furnish excellent training for him. The hit-or-miss 
method that is often used to teach pronunciation does positive 
harm to the learner. Besides having the two disadvantages men- 
tioned by Jespersen, that he can neither understand a native nor 
be understood by one, it gets the pupil into the bad habit of being 
satisfied with mediocre results. The satisfaction that comes from 
doing well a perfectly definite task will more than repay him for 
the new effort involved. It may be confidently asserted that the 
discussions in class will reveal a new and fascinating world in which 
he will take a keen interest. Furthermore, the learner must verify 
what he is told about the production of speech, he must do his own 
experimenting and rely upon the evidence of his own senses. We 
hear the statement in all quarters that our instruction is failing 
to develop mental power and vigor. Our students study year 
after year, adding, to be sure, to their store of knowledge, but not 
growing proportionately capable of clear, independent thinking. 
Phonetics will teach them that in languages we are dealing with 
sounds, not letters, an idea that will probably be new to them. 
As they see the inconsistencies and absurdities of both English and 
French spelling they will lose the feeling that the present systems 
have anything sacred about them, and whether a thorough, scien- 
tific, reformed spelling be adopted in their lifetime or not they 
will see the advantages of it, and will be able to take an intelligent 
interest in the discussions which are sure to become increasingly 
frequent and fruitful. 

No one can transcribe a passage of either English or French into 
phonetic script without learning something by so doing that he 
could have obtained in no other way. 1 Thus the interest of the 
pupil cannot but be aroused by such an exercise. If he ever takes 
up the study of another language what he has learned about sounds 
in general will be of help to him. 2 Even the study of Greek and 

1 See the Report of a Joint Committee on a Phonetic English Alphabet, p. 16. 

2 Schweitzer says that it is most helpful to represent the different groups of letters 
which are pronounced alike in French maille, in German mai, mein, and in English 
"mine" "lie," "bright," by the same symbol. See Revue Universitaire, 1903, 2, p. 10. 
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Latin will take on a new aspect. Who can tell to what extent 
interest in the classic languages might be stimulated if it were 
possible to discover their lost intonation ? 

But while the foregoing considerations are important and might 
be greatly developed, they are beyond the purpose of this paper. 
The only proof of the correctness of its contention lies in the results 
which are now being obtained and which are going to be obtained. 
"Of all the students of Teutonic Origin," says Rosset, "who 
learn French, it is certainly the Germans who, in spite of more 
numerous and greater difficulties, succeed most quickly in speaking 
correctly because both teachers and pupils have received a 
theoretical and practical phonetic education." 1 In conclusion 
I bespeak a fair trial for the phonetic method of teaching French 
pronunciation for the reasons I have given and which I may sum 
up as follows: 

1. The old way of teaching does not give satisfactory results. 

2. Mere imitation of the pronunciation of the teacher is not 
sufficient. 

3. The only way in which the correct pronunciation can be 
taught is by an explanation of the formation of the sounds of French, 
based upon phonetic descriptions and comparisons, or rather con- 
trasts, with the sounds of English. 

4. Much time is saved by showing the combination of these 
sounds in speech by phonetic script in the beginning, the standard 
orthography to be learned later. 

5. The educational value of the teaching of pronunciation by 
the use of phonetics is very great. 

I do not think that Professor Jespersen is guilty of exaggeration 
when he writes: "We want to have some phonetics introduced 
into our schools because theory has convinced us, and experiment 
has proved to us, that by means of this science we can, with decid- 
edly greater certainty, and in an essentially easier way, give an 
absolutely better pronunciation in* a much shorter space of time than 
would be possible without phonetics." 2 

1 Th. Rosset, Du rile de la phon&tique dans I'enseignement des tangoes vivantes, p. 6. 

2 O. Jespersen, How to Teach a Foreign Language, p. 143. 



